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PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 



VI. 




PEN-SKETCH BY EDITH SCANNELL. 



To follow up the subject referre^ to in my last paper 
as to the use of solid blacks, I present this month some 

drawings which 
show its effective 
employment un- 
der many different 
phases. 

In that by Jules 
Jacquemart we 
have a careful stu- 
dy of a corner of 
his studio with va- 
rious Oriental art 
objects. On the 
table, conspicu- 
ously presented, 
is a rectangular 
jardiniere with 
strong perpendic- 
ular bands of some 
dark color, which 
the artist has very 
effectively indicat- 
ed by stripes of 
pure black. There 
is but little light 
and shade upon 
the various objects 
of bric-a-brac shown, the artist having depended chiefly 
on suggestions of local color. No better practice could 
be recommended to the student who wishes to draw for 
the newspapers or to make illustrations for children's sto- 
ries than that of selecting still-life objects, particularly 
dark or rich in coloring, and endeavoring to represent 
them as graphically as possible with mere outline and 
the local color washed in with a brush full of India ink. 
I say such practice is good for those who wish to draw 
for newspapers, because you must know that there are 
many fine and delicate illustrations which appear in cer- 
tain first-class weekly periodicals and 
magazines which could not possibly be 
printed in the columns of a daily news- 
paper. A first-class weekly paper or 
magazine will use heavy super-calen- 
dered paper, the best ink, and a print- 
ing-press especially suited for such 
work, which moves slowly compared 
with the press which prints the daily 
edition of a newspaper having a circu- 
lation of a quarter of a million copies. 
To have a block print well in the col- 
umns of a journal run off on cheap 
" news" paper with " news" ink, on a 
press that turns out the printed sheets 
at almost lightning speed, it must al- 
ways be remembered that the original 
drawing must be made with vigorous 
lines and only the simplest shading, if 
indeed any be used at all. In place of a 
carefully worked-over background, del- 
icately cross-hatched, a good wash of 
solid black is generally preferred, for it 
is not only safer in case of poor print- 
ing, but it is in itself effective in giving 
relief to objects. It does not have the 
look of jet black upon the paper ; it 
loses in working, and presents rather a 
gray appearance. This is all the bet- 
ter, as a rule ; for it breaks an other- 
wise uniform flatness, which is not 
agreeable. 
In the drawing of the statue of Ra- 
belais shown herewith, the solid black 
is used most effectively to throw up a 
fine drawing. Observe what an ap- 
pearance of solidity it gives the whole 
mass of marble. In newspaper print- 



ing such fine lines in a drawing as are shown here 
would be ruined, if not lost entirely. 

There are no doubt many of our readers throughout 
the country who will be called upon 
at no distant day to furnish illustra- 
tions for their local papers. For 
these the present article ought to 
have special interest. Country 
" weeklies" are generally printed in 
much the same manner as the dai- 
lies I have referred to. They are 
not " run off v " at such a rapid rate, 
but the same kind of drawings are 
needed for them. Never forget that 
you may send the publisher a care- 
fully finished example of pen shad- 
ing, and perhaps he will have it re- 
produced on a " process" block ; 
but he will know better than to take 
a second one from you, for any at- 
tempt to print the picture will fail. 
The printed page will show little 
more than a blot where the picture 
should be. To prepare yourself for 
drawing for any newspaper, your 
first care must be to express a great 
deal in as few lines as possible. The 
drawing we give by that capital 
artist, Mars, of young ladies at a 
fashionable English school " taking 
a constitutional," illustrates what 
I mean by this. Observe the firm 
outlines and how the solid blacks are used for indicat- 
ing strong shadows — notice under the hands and cape, 
for instance — and local color. The features, you will 
notice, are merely suggested. So, too, with the amusing 
sketch of London " city" men, " At Ludgate Hill Rail- 
way Station," waiting their turns to get their boots 
" shined." It shows but very little shading : mere out- 
line tells nine tenths of the story and solid black the rest. 
A drawing in this style could be cheaply and easily made 
by the zinc etching process and effectively printed. 



&^ 



"As somewhat more delicate examples of the pen-work 
of this clever Frenchman, two or three other sketches of 
his are given. But you will notice that he always 








STATUE OF RABELAIS, BY HEBERT. PEN-DRAWING BY D. REQUIER. 



"TITO MILEMA. PEN-SKETCH. 

(FROM THE TERRA COTTA BY HENRIETTA MONTALBA.) 



depends upon a good strong outline. In somewhat 
the same manner, and quite spirited, although less 
free than the work of Mars, are the four hitherto un- 
published drawings given herewith by that always 
popular contributor to The Art Amateur, Miss Edith 
Scannell, of London. A firm outline is the chief charac- 
teristic of this lady's work. No lines are wasted in the 
sketch of the little girl with a tennis racket ; the solid 
black used on the stockings gives redoubled action to 
the figure. The artist has used Chinese white in draw- 
ing the cockade to the cap and the 
braid on the jacket of the little fellow 
in black. You can always pick out 
detail of trimming or effects of high 
light upon solid black with the pen and 
Chinese white. The same means have 
been employed in finishing the cat in 
the illustration, " An Unprovoked As- 
sault." 

I have spoken of the effects of blacks 
upon whites, as in the case of the jar- 
diniere, and their double use for 
shadows and for local color. A clever 
introduction of the black wash to rep- 
resent the density of night and to 
throw out illuminated objects is found 
in some sketches by Fraipont, given 
herewith. Of course these are not 
strictly true to nature. They are given 
chiefly to show how effects in black and 
white may be got in a simple way. 

That pure outline can be used in an 
artistic manner will readily be seen in 
the "Tito Milema," by Henrietta 
Montalba. The eyes are particularly 
fine in this drawing. The lines are 
nicely used in the head by Miss Scan- 
nell where they take the direction of 
the hair, and represent its undulations 
and texture at the same time that they 
do the shadows. The spirit of Miss 
Scannell's designs is decorative rather 
than illustrative. This quality is found 
in many of our own illustrators of chil- 
dren's books. The drawings by Birch, 
who illustrated "Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy," are very rich in decorative feel- 
ing. For further instruction jupon this 
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than moist col- 
ors, and they are, 
on that account, 
more used in il- 
1 u m i n a t i ng 
wood in all sorts 
of careful and 
delicate studio 
work. The best 
plan is to grind 
in saucers, at the 
beginning of a 
day's work, as 
much of each color as is likely to be needed. 
Water should be added drop by drop, and the 
liquid color should be stirred with the brush each 
time before using, until it assumes a certain oily 
appearance, which shows that the coloring matter 
is very finely divided and properly held in solu- 
tion. Care must be taken to keep dust out of 
the saucers and to have separate saucers for 
mixing tints. Sticks are a little handier in grind- 
ing, but are more liable to break than cakes. India 
ink is the only color that usually comes in that 
form, but the Chinese and Japanese use sticks of 
all colors, and occasionally one may buy sticks of 
sepia or gamboge. 



His sole utility to the rest of the world is that he helps to 
preserve its best things. 

It is, of course, useful to the collector of works of art 
to have an accurate knowledge of the history and the 
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'AN UNPROVOKED ASSAULT." BY EDITH SCANNELL. 

(PEN-DRAWING, TOUCHED WITH CHINESE WHITE.) 



subject, I cannot do better than refer the reader to the 
articles in The Magazine of Art on the " Language of 
Line," by Walter Crane, an excellent artist and illustra- 
tor of children's books in England. 

Ernest Knaufft. 



Pigments for water-color painting may be had in 
various forms, and each possesses some advantage, 
though, for general purposes, moist colors in tubes are 
by far the best. Hard colors in cakes or in sticks re- 
quire to be ground on the palette before using, a tedious 
operation, apt to be very badly performed when one is 
sketching from nature and anxious to secure some pass- 
ing effect. On the other hand, when carefully ground 
they afford smoother washes and more brilliant tints 



Mr. Edmond Bonaffe, himself an amateur of 
the highest distinction, has given to The Guide 
de l'Amateur, of Paris, some remarks on col- 
lectors, the gist of which, we think, it may be 
useful to lay before our readers. He recognizes 
two quite different species of collectors, the first 
of which are occupied with works of art, the second 
with everything else. The second is probably a scien- 
tist, or, at any rate, will find it necessary to study 
his specialty— minerals, butterflies, or whatever it may 
be — in a scientific manner. His great aim is to com- 
plete his series, to have some example, however poor, 
of every species. The amateur of art is troubled by no 
such preoccupation. What he wants are simply beauti- 
ful things that appeal to him by their beauty. He is not 
concerned to have a complete line of Chinese porcelains 
bearing the marks of every emperor from Kienlung 
down, nor to have examples of each of Corot's six or 
seven different manners. He fastens on the choice ex- 
ample, the exceptional work of art of whatever period or 
manner. He has no theory to prove, no list to complete. 




PEN-DRAWING. BY EDITH SCANNELL. 



processes of the art which he especially affects. But 
many of the greatest collectors and most skilful dealers 
have had no such knowledge. They knew a good thing 
from a bad one, they recognized the work of a particular 
artist by a sort of instinct. Habit, long acquaintance 
with their subject and some inborn faculty for detecting 
the spurious and the mediocre served them instead of 
consciously acquired training. As Mr. Bonaffe says, 
such a man as soon as .he sees a fine thing knows it, be- 
lieves in it and requires no proof. He may be deceived ; 
but the erudite amateur, who puts trust in his knowledge, 
is the natural prey of the counterfeiter, who is also a 




ENGLISH FASHIONABLE YOUNG LADIES' SCHOOL "TAKING A CONSTITUTIONAL." PEN-DRAWING ON ENAMELLED PAPER. BY MARS. 
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student, and who finds it easier, as a rule, to imitate a 
mark or to forge a date than to produce a really excellent 
work. 

There are those who unite a natural inclination 
toward the beautiful with serious study of some special 




until the mute lips of the poor subject seemed tremulous 
with indignation, or compressed with desperate deter- 
mination to endure whatever might come. Sometimes 
there would be a look of pity, which plainly said to the 
well-meaning perpetrator of the wrong, " After all, your 
grievance is greater than mine, thanks to my passive 
condition. Cease your feverish efforts, or you will get 
beyond what flesh and blood can stand." Then comes 
the final appeal, " Oh, consign me to oblivion ! and may 
your devotion be better rewarded by my successor !" 



is the last of a rather long series. The comet was first 
used in 1769. Before that a golden sun was the mark. 
During the Revolution it was the Phrygian cap. Under 
Louis Philippe the arms of the King were substituted 
for this republican sign. The famous porcelain factory 
is now again installed in the park of St. Cloud, where 
the first French porcelain was made. The famous pieces 
in " pate tendre," so sought after by amateurs, were pro- 
duced at Vincennes. But whether in reality made at 
St. Cloud, Sevres or Vincennes, all the productions of 
the national factory are known as Sevres. 



The Louvre has acquired, at a recent sale at the 
Hotel Drouot, an ancient scenic mask in amber, repre- 
senting Hercules. The head is covered with the lion 
skin, the iris of the eyes and the mouth are cut through, 
and there are on the reverse appearances which indicate 
that the object has been used as a cover of a box. The 
price was but 270 francs. At the same sale the South 
Kensington Museum purchased an Egyptian vase in green 
enamel with bands of rosettes, lotus flowers and birds, 
for 1000 fr. A Tanagra figurine representing a young 
girl seated on a rock and holding a little Eros on her 
knees brought 1720 fr. ; and another female figure with a 
sepulchral urn 1 1 50 fr. 



PEN-DRAWING, TOUCHED WITH CHINESE WHITE. BY 
EDITH SCANNELL. 

(SEE " PEN-DRAWING FOK PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 69.) 

period or line of work. Those, of course, are doubly 
sure of their position, and they receive perhaps double 
the pleasure of the ordinary amateur from their collec- 
tions. But the unlearned amateur may, after 
all, have the best of it. He runs no risk of 
being deceived if he applies to living artists, 
and his delight in their works will, in the great 
majority of cases, be heightened and pro- 
longed by the friendships which he will natu- 
rally form. The two, Mr. Bonaffe hints, will 
have one of the strongest of. bonds to bind them 
together. For if the artist is the father of his 
work, and always retains a paternal interest in 
it, the amateur, who purchases to enjoy and 
to preserve, is the foster-parent, and acquires 
a similar interest. 



Through President Carnot, the King of Corea has 
presented to the Sevres Museum two bowls of Corean 
porcelain, said to be of the thirteenth century. We ven- 
ture to say that not even the King of Corea can tell with 
certainty the date of any really ancient piece of his coun- 
try's ware. 

Alexandre Gouget, who died recently at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, where he had been sent by the French 
Government to supervise the arrangement of the French 
art works in the recent exhibition, was the designer of the 
mark now used on all the productions of Sevres. This 
mark represents a Greek potter seated at his wheel. It 



The head of Diana (page 87) will be very effective for 
china decoration in Lacroix colors, treated in the fol- 
lowing manner: Outline the features in red brown. 
For the flesh, use a flat tint of two thirds flesh red No. 1 
and one third (or less) ivory yellow. Mix with tinting 
oil for laying in and stipple with the flat end of a 
stippler. Let the hair be reddish brown, made by mix- 
ing No. 4 brown and flesh red No. 2. Shade the braids 
with the same color. Put in all the crescents with 
Cooley's matt gold. Make the background of pearl gray 
mixed with tinting oil and a little flux ; blend with the 
pouncer. For the oval band around the head use 
Victoria blue edged on both sides with gold. For the 
two square bands use Pompadour red, filling the spaces 
between with the background color. Let the shield for the 
monogram be Pompadour red, and the monogram gold. 
One firing only is necessary. This design is also well 
suited for stained glass, and would make a good fire 
screen so treated. The head only should be painted. 
The rest should be in stained glass. 



At the Hotel Drouot there will take place shortly 
a two days' sale of etchings and lithographs of the high- 
est rarity and of great interest to collectors and to mu- 
seums also. The well-known art critic, Philippe Burty, 
one of the government inspectors of Fine Arts, has de- 



"The education of the amateur," Mr. 
Bonaffe concludes, " is long and difficult. Nat- 
ural gifts do not quite suffice. Assiduous prac- 
tice, a daily devotion to the work, a wise dis- 
trust of one's self, a patient but inexorable y 
determination to weed out everything that is 
not of the best are also necessary. In the long 
run, his taste becomes purer, more refined, 
his eye more penetrating, his instinct surer and 
more subtle. After many years more, many 
more false steps, he may come to acquire a 
clear intuition of the beautiful," and to rank 
as the creator of a collection which, itself, may 
be considered a work of fine art. 



When once it has been realized that that 
which appears to be an oval in perspective is 
the same thing as a circle in plane, and that 
all triangles having the diameter of a circle for 
their base and their apex at any point on the 
circumference are all right-angle triangles, their 
right angles being on the circumference, and 
this geometrical problem is applied to per- 
spective, then you have the key to the whole of 
angular or oblique perspective. 



Avoid, unless there is aesthetic reason for 
it, magnifying unduly the size of a building or 
mountains, etc., in the distance ; instead of in- 
creasing its grandeur by exaggerating its size, 
you simply bring it forward, and so diminish 
the distance, and with it the appearance of 
largeness. 

Do not try to patch and mend a picture that 
has not in it the spirit of truth. We have 
seen, for example, a crayon portrait doctored 




"THE PRETTY CHAMBERMAID.' 



'AT LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. PEN-DRAWING BY MARS. 

(SEE " PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING, PAGE 69.) 
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termined to sell his fine collection of etchings and litho- 
graphs of the Romantic period, consisting of choice 
proofs and of many pieces almost unique. For instance, 
there are seventeen proofs of Meissonier's early etchings, 
most of them trial proofs of which only two or three 
copies were printed, pieces so rare that they may be al- 
most called unique. M. Burty, it will be remembered, 
was the friend and testamentary executor of Eugene 
Delacroix, of whose lithographs he has a complete col- 
lection in the very finest proofs ; of Delacroix's etchings 
he has also a curious set covered with marginal notes 
mostly of animal-studies made at the Jardin des Plantes 
in company often with Barye. Of Decamps's match- 
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USE OF SOLID BLACKS FOR CONTRASTING EFFECTS. 

(SEE " PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 69.) 



less lithographs M. Burty has a perfect set printed on 
Chinese paper. The etchings of Fr. Bonvin, the litho- 
graphs of Camille Roqueplan, Tony Johannot, Isabey, 
Celestin Nanteuil and other famous names of the Ro- 
mantic epoch are all represented by complete sets in the 
finest proofs. Besides the above the sale includes works 
by Seymour Haden, Edwin Edwards and quantities of 
rarities in the way of etchings and lithographs, which will 
certainly lead to some lively bidding. 



A FAVORITE formula for grinding gold, that works 
well, is as follows : On a perfectly clean glass palette 
empty a dollar's worth of powder gold. Add to it just 
enough fat oil to hold the mass well together without 
making it very wet; then add turpentine ad libitum, 
and grind for an hour— more or less — until all seems 
right. Keep the mixed gold on a glass or china slab or 
in a bottle. 

The colored golds or bronzes for china painting are : 
red gold, brown gold, pure green gold and green gold 
bronze. Silver and platinum are also used. All these 
may be bought prepared for use, or you may grind 
them for yourself. A third part ordinary yellow gold 
is often added to red gold to give it a copper tone and 
increase its lustre. A pale gold is made half of silver 
and half of yellow gold, and yellow gold may be beau- 
tifully tinted by a slight admixture (in the powder) of 
pure g'reen gold. Golds of different colors are often 
used on one piece of work. As a rule, the colored golds 
or bronzes are not burnished. They are either left 
quite dull, as they come from the kiln, or are slightly 
scoured with the glass brush. Handles of vases may be 
painted either in glaze or gouache colors fired once and 
then covered with a light wash of gold. The effect is 
soft and pleasing. If the colored golds are to be thus 
used over the paint, the latter should approach the tone 
of the special gold to be used — thus under yellow gold, 
use a soft yellow paint like yellow ochre ; under green 
gold bronze, brown green No, 6 is a good color to use. 



If vase handles are to be brightly burnished after firing, 
it is better to lay the gold directly upon the china with- 
out color beneath it. In this case the wash or coating 
of gold must be somewhat richer than in the other. 



In removing the gold from the glass palette on which 
it has been ground, a clean, flexible steel knife may 
be used if this seems easier, but never grind it with a 
steel knife. It may be ground with a glass muller and 
in a shallow glass dish, if this is preferred to a flat palette. 



AMONG cultivated white flowers, lilies of the valley 
are very tempting — especially if one is using water-col- 
ors. A beginner in flower painting, however, is not likely 
to make these dainty, perfect little things look natural 
without working them up too minutely. Flowers that 
can be produced with more freedom of hand are better. 
Some that are made up of small flowers are in such 
compact form that they may be treated almost like 
large individual flowers. The snowball is a good exam- 
ple. This must have its inner greenish tint laid in first, 
broadly, if oils are used, and marking interstices only, 
if water-colors are used ; then the numerous small flow- 
ers are developed — that is, touched in with a view to their 
general effect. The main thing is to secure the correct 
proportions of light and shade upon the cluster as a 
whole. Let some of the clusters or cymes nod so as to 
show the delicate lines of green at the base, and they 
will appear less solid. The snowball suggests many 
other flowers that may be treated similarly. In whatever 
shape the clusters of fine flowers may be presented, if 
they are at all compact, they may safely precede double 
flowers. This practice, with flowers that are white, or 
nearly so, will train the eye and prepare the student to 
take up bright colors and do 
justice to their various shades 
and half-tints, thereby avoid- 
ing the crude effects that are 
too often seen. 



ber, we add flux to the Lacroix colors, and thus increase 
the brilliancy of the glaze on the painting ; but these 
gouache colors, after firing, are not glazed. In fact, the 
smooth glaze of the china has entirely disappeared in an 
evenly dead surface. Of course this is due to the color 
laid upon it. In using these 
colors, the background is 
invariably of some even 
tint, and on account of this 
dead surface you will read- 
ily understand that this 
kind of decoration is only 
suitable for such objects as 
do not call for frequent 
washing. 

The tint most used for 
grounding is called " vel- 
lum" by some dealers, by 
others " ivory," which latter 
better describes the quality 
of the color. After firing, 
it really looks like ivory, a 
delicate creamy tint ; but on 
the palette it is a dirty yel- 
low, like pale yellow ochre 
in water-colors. Do not be 
disturbed by this ; the firing 
will remedy this seeming 
contradiction of terms. 

The Worcester colors are mixed on the palette just as 
other powdered colors for china painting are mixed, 
namely, by taking as much powder as will rest on the 
point of your penknife, laying it on the palette, dropping 
two or three drops of fat oil upon it, and rubbing together 
until all is perfectly smooth. If the oil has not moistened 




USE OF SOLID BLACKS. 

(SEE *' PEN-DRAWING FOR PHO- 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNX) 
LADY 

WHO ASKS IF SHE CAN 
LEARN CHINA PAINTING. 



IX. 



I am glad you have seen 
a genuine Royal Worcester 
vase, and can therefore un- 
derstand this particular form 
of decoration. That you have 
lately visited the Trenton pot- 
teries, and admire the deco- 
rated ware there as much as 
most of the imported, does 
no discredit, my dear, to your 
judgment. There is much 
taste shown by those who 
handle these Royal Worcester 
colors among the amateurs in 
this country ; I have lately 
seen some vases in three tints 
of one color, with dashes of 
gold here and there, which 
would be highly creditable to 
any professional decorator. 

As to the paints, yourfriend 
who works in water-colors 
will understand me when I 
say they are manipulated 
much like gouache colors ; in 
act, they are sold by that 
name, because, I suppose, 
they can all be modified by 
the addition of white. They 
come in powder, in bottles, 
and vary in price from twenty 
to fifty cents. There are 
about thirty colors in all, 
which can be as easily com- 
bined as oil or water-colors. 
This, you know, is not true of 
the Lacroix colors ; neither 
are we in the habit of mixing white with them. 

Another point of difference, which is most essential, is 
the absence of flux in their composition. You remem. 




CORNER OF A STUDIO. 

(SEE 



DRAWING BY JULES JACQUEMART. 

PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 69.) 



all the powder add still more, and also a few drops of 
lavender oil. In the Lacroix colors we use turpentine, 
but as this dries too quickly, the lavender oil is prefera- 
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ble. If you have copaiba, or clove oil, either will answer 
the purpose; but remember always that the paint on 
the palette should be much thinner for grounding than 
for ordinary painting of flowers. Some of the powdered 
colors are not well ground in the making ; therefore do 
not consider it lost time to rub the paint 
over and over upon the palette. A strong 
wrist and infinite patience will reduce the 
coarsest powder to an impalpable paste. _ 

When painting over the ground in flowers or 
figures the same manipulation is repeated in 
preparing all the paints. 

The grounding color is laid on with a large 
brush and treated with a dabber, just as you 
have heretofore tinted the ware with Lacroix 
colors. You may also have painted in India- 
ink or carmine the design chosen, before ap- 
plying the ground ; or if you can draw well 
by this time, you can do it in pencil right 
over the color as soon as it is dry. This is 
the method if you have chosen ivory for the 
grounding tint. If, however, you prefer other 
colors, you may use them just as they come 
in the bottles, or make them lighter in tone, 
and so more delicate, by the addition of white. 
This also is in powder, and may be added to 
the paint upon the palette. 

You have noticed how few colors are used 
in the Royal Worcester decorations, and how 
flatly the tones are applied. Have you also 
observed that in some parts of the design the 
outlines are in gold and in others a raised 
gold line ? The outline in gold can be applied 
before the ground is fired, if you care to buy 
the gold especially prepared for that purpose ; 
but the raised line must be fired before the 
gold is used — otherwise it will chip off — and 
thoroughly dried, on a stove if possible, be- 
fore sending it to the kiln. 

You understood, of course, that the ground- 
ing color was to be removed, before painting 
the design, by using erasing oil or a sharp 
knife. Do not attempt this until the surface 
is dry and hard ; then you can handle the ware 
without uneasiness. There is a paste especial- 
ly prepared for raised gold outlines ; it comes in powder, 
in bottles, and looks like yellow paint. The price is 
twenty cents. It is mixed on the palette with the small- 
est amount of fat oil and turpentine possible to ensure 
complete manipulation, but it must be so thick that it 
will not spread out on the palette when removed to one 
side. When a particle is lifted on the point of a fine 
brush, and is laid an even and fine line where desired on 
the painting, if the line spreads or flattens out, you will 
at once understand the paste is not thick enough. The 
only remedy is to add more powder, and manipulate 
again. This paste works and looks, except for color, 
like the white enamel used for the edges of leaves in 
connection with the tube colors, and should be treated 
in the same way. 



sometimes made by outlining only the edges in high- 
light. You will soon learn that the paste must lie even- 
ly as to thickness in every part of the design, and, if it 
is not high enough, another application can be made 
when the first is dry. When I said the Royal Worces- 




brown green for the leaves and stalks, veining the leaves 
with light apple green. For the background use either 
the white of china, Chinese yellow or celadon for the 
entire set. Kappa. 



The design for a bread plate may be 
treated as follows : Tint the border blue — 
a very delicate shade. Use deep blue for the 
corn flowers, adding a very little light car- 
mine. The centres of the flowers should be 
almost black. Take out the background for 
the wheat. Paint it in with yellow for mixing ; 
shade with sepia and gray. For the greens 
use grass green and shade with brown green. 



The orchid plate (" Laelia Harpophylla") 
given among the supplement pages this 
month is the eleventh of the promised series 
of twelve. Wash in all the flowers and 
flower stems, also the bract or leaf around 
the main stem, with orange yellow ; shade 
the flowers with carnation No. i and orange 
yellow. The lip, or curly petal, is white out- 
lined with orange ; shade the bract with 
brown green. Paint the leaves grass green 
and shade with brown green. In cases 
where the petals are curled over and show 
the under sides, they should be lighter In 
color underneath. Shade the flower stems 
with brown green also. 



PAINTING SEPTEMBER FLOWERS. 




AT SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND. DRAWING BY MARS. 
(see "pen-drawing for photo-engraving," page 69.) 

ter colors were more susceptible of combination than the 
tube colors, I meant that you can mix the yellows and 
greens and browns and reds and so forth, to produce 
any tint that you wish. There is one exception. This 
is coral or bright red. It is best to use this only for 
high lights, not even shading it with a darker color. It 
is very brilliant, and ought really to have its own par- 
ticular brush. These colors are also more easily paint- 
ed upon the china, probably because they are opaque. 

I would advise, in your first attempt at using them, to 
make the decoration as simple as possible. Do not use 
the raised paste ; outline the design with the same color 
pure, or with another which will be harmonious, such as 
yellows with brown, reds with brown, lilac with pur- 
ple, light greens with dark greens. Use, if you can, a 
simple design of leaves, and with the ivory back- 
ground only employ three leaf tints. If you like to 
outline these in gold, it can be done after the piece is 
fired, when you can add a rim of gold at the top, and 
gild the handle as well. 

If you choose to use an inexpensive gold, you can buy 
the liquid gold, which is only seventy-five cents a bottle. 

But of the peculiar properties of gold, and its skilful 
adaption to decorative designs, I must write later. I 
hope you will be able to make' use of some of these 
suggestions before another month, and that you will 
confer with me if you encounter any new difficulties, so 
that I may assist you. L. Steele Kellogg. 



Pre-eminent among the wild flowers for 
September ranks the golden-rod, and with 
it, its faithful follower, the aster. They are 
found all over the country in profusion, greet- 
ing us often in late August with their wealth 
of color. Both are more readily painted in 
oil than in water-colors, partly because the 
brilliant yellow is so difficult to produce 
against a white background and partly be- 
cause of their form or shape. Especially 
may this be assumed of the aster, whose 
pin-shaped petals are found by one stroke 
of the brush. If you cannot make a background 
for the golden-rod, you might paint it on a warm 
gray, or light brown tinted paper. After drawing 
the margin of the bunch — for even one spray is a 
bunch of infinitesimal flowers — draw carefully the small 
green stems that connect these with the larger stalk. 
In many sprays of golden-rod, you do not see them un- 
til you search for them ; but they are there, and form the 
wonderful character of the flower. Paint these also 
carefully with a delicate green, composed of Hooker's 
green, emphasized in the shadows with burnt Sienna, 



drawing by mars. 

(see " pen-drawing for photo-engraving," page 69.) 

These raised edges are placed round the petals of 
flowers, even to the centre of the flower ; the stamens of 
flowers, the edges of leaves and stems. A variation is 



The seventh and eighth of the series of " crescent " 
salad plates are given this month. Edge each plate and 
outline the design with gold. Use gold also for the 
crescent in the centre, outlining it with brown green. 

For the purslane (No. 7), use pale yellow for the 
petals of the flower, dotting the centres with gold. Add 
a little apple green to brown green for the leaves. Use 
red brown for the stalks. If gold is not used, outline 
and vein the leaves and outline the stalks with red brown, 
the flowers with brown green, and use yellow brown for 
the crescent. 

In the partridge vine design, the flowers are white with 
a pink flush. Use a little carmine. Add apple green to 
brown green for the leaves, and use brown or brown 
green for the stalks. If gold is not used, outline with 




DRAWING BY MARS. 
(see " pen-drawing for photo-engraving," page 69.) 

Indian yellow and Prussian blue. Paint the darker 
parts of the flower with Indian yellow and a little burnt 
Sienna. This is a powerful pigment and may ruin the 
whole if carelessly used. If you have preserved all the 
high lights with care, paint them with gamboge ; glaze 
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LEA THER WORK. 



We gave not long ago some instructions as to the 
stamping of leather with small hand stamps in the old 
Venetian fashion as a preparation for illuminating or 
painting. Much bolder and more effective work may be 
attempted with even greater ease if the leather is first 
boiled or merely macerated in cold water until soft 
enough. If alum or soft soap be boiled with the leather, 
the latter as it dries becomes quite hard and remains so. 
This is of importance in the preparation of small articles, 
such as caskets and cases, which require a certain degree 
of stiffness in their materials. For work of this nature 
the plan commonly followed is that recommended by* 
Charles G. Leland in his little book on the " Minor Arts," 
which is to boil thin or " kip" leather in alum water, 
apply it with strong glue on a mould first carefully made 
of papier-mach6 and work it into the intricacies of the 
mould and finish the details with leather worker's tools. 
This plan may be easy, but it is certainly tedious and 



four square feet, the mahogany mould will do. The 
design may be drawn or traced upon the wood, which 
may be easily whitened with a wash of Chinese white. 
Round and V-shaped gouges and chisels of various sizes 
are used in the cutting, and may be bought of any 
dealer in wood-workers' tools. The sand-papering is an 
important part of this preliminary work, as any roughness 
may quite spoil the result. 

The leather being boiled until quite soft, which takes 
but an hour or so, is pressed quickly into all parts of the 
mould with a wad of newspaper ; then more carefully, 
part by part, beginning at the centre, with the fingers ; 
finally with wood or bone implements shaped like bur- 
nishing tools (the handle of a tooth-brush may answer for 
one, and a set of sculptor's wooden tools may be all that 
will be found necessary) it is pressed forcibly into every 
trait of the design. While the work is going on the 
leather will be drying and hardening and drawing toward 
the centre ; but it may be kept moist and soft as long as 
required by a sponge dipped in warm water. 



It is in the making of small objects, like the scissors 
cases which we illustrate, Mr. Leland advises the mak- 
ing of a papier-mache or scrap leather and dextrine mould, 
which is to remain as a backing within a slight covering 
of moulded leather. But it is better that this last should 
be heavy enough to stand alone. The mould for such 
an object may be prepared in a variety of ways ; but the 
best is to make a wooden core, blocking out, as it were, 
the general form of the object. The ornament may be 
carved on this, in relief if it is to be in relief on the fin- 
ished object, or it may be moulded on it with powdered 
leather mixed with dextrine or with plaster-of-Paris mix- 
ed with gum-arabic and alum, either of which prepara- 
tions will become hard when dry. The soft leather is 
pressed around this core, and the ornament is finished by 
tooling, as has just been described. When finished, a 
sharp knife is run through three sides, if necessary, of 
the object and the core removed. The edges are joined, 
preferably by stitching, while still moist, a job which can 
be done by any cobbler. The articles can be blackened 




FRENCH EMBOSSED LEATHER-COVERED CASKET, WITH BRASS LOCK AND MOUNTINGS. FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 



more suited to the mechanic than to the artist, besides 
which the articles so made can hardly be of a substantial 
quality ; they will hardly, for instance, last as long as the 
specimens of Gothic leather work from which our illus- 
trations are taken. A better plan is to discard papier- 
mache and scrap leather and choose a skin heavy enough 
for the purpose. The model for this, if the work is to be 
in all respects original, will first be carved out in hard 
wood, mahogany offering the best g?ain. It is to be 
carved in intaglio — that is, the parts that are to be raised 
in the leather must be cut away in the wood, and the 
hollows must be carefully rounded and smoothed with 
sand-paper. If the work undertaken is a large one, 
such as the panelling of the walls or ceiling of a room, 
this wooden mould will not answer. It must, in such 
case, be taken to a foundry and reproduced, both in relief 
and in intaglio, in iron ; and if the use of a press can be 
had, the relief had better be formed into a roller. But 
for the work usually attempted by amateurs, which will 
not go beyond a few copies of a panel, say of three or 



It will be readily understood that, on being lifted out 
of its wooden mould, the leather panel will present the 
design in relief, but without sharpness or precision. 
This, however, is but a beginning. Before allowing it to 
dry thoroughly and harden much may be done by filling 
in the flat spaces by means of small stamps, as already 
recommended in treating of unboiled leather work. 
Book-binder's stamps are the best, and may be had 
cheaply in great variety. Small punches are sometimes 
used to produce a hammered appearance, chisels and 
roulette wheels for lines, and when very thick leather is 
used lines may be incised with a sharp penknife or with 
a narrow wood-engraver's gouge. These incised lines, 
cut with the knife, are very common in good Gothic work, 
and give it much of its peculiar character. In the upper 
panel which is shown on page 44, and which would 
answer well for a piano front, all the outlines of the fig- 
ures and ornamental foliage were probably produced in 
this way. The engraving with the gouge would be done 
when the panel is dry, in which state it cuts like wood. 



with black ink or browned with bichromate of potash 
mixed with water. This last stain renders it waterproof 
after exposure to the sunlight, but it is poisonous. 

Painting, silvering, gilding and illuminating can be 
done on boiled leather as well as on ordinary leather ; 
but there are other modes of ornamentation which we 
have not before treated of. One of these is to press in- 
to the soft leather stamps cut out of sheet brass or other 
metal. The leather will swell out in the interstices, and 
when the stamps are removed will show the patterns in 
relief. If the stamps are heated before applying them 
to the leather, the impression which they make will be 
colored dark brown, which will add to the effectiveness 
of the ornamentation. The stamps themselves may be 
left imbedded in the leather and may be fastened by small 
rivets. Ivory, wood and other substances may be im- 
bedded in the same way, making a very effective, though 
rude sort of encrusted work. Finally, the soft leather 
may be moulded freely by hand, just as wax or clay may 
be moulded, and the flat parts may be covered or partly 
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covered with a mosaic of scraps of various colored mo- 
rocco, as in artistic book-binding. Vellum or parchment 
panels boiled and moulded as above look very much like 
rude ivory carvings. 

Taken altogether, what with repousse\ intaglio, carved, 
engraved, moulded and impressed work, gilding, illumi- 
nating, stitching, staining, stamping, branding, mosaic 
and encrusted work, it may be said that, for the amateur 
with only ordinary means, leather decoration offers the 
most fascinating of all the arts that may be practised at 
home and without special training. Panels of considera- 
ble size, if well designed and carefully executed by hand, 
would probably find ready sale in the principal cities at 
remunerative prices ; but small objects, such as card re- 
ceivers, cases and the like, are manufactured so cheaply 
that the amateur cannot hope to compete with them. 




GERMAN STAMPED LEATHER ETUI. SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THE ART OF MAKING SMOKE PICTURES. 



A smoke picture is one in black and white, in which 
the black, with its different tints, consists entirely of 
smoke. It may closely resemble an etching when the 
needle point is used to manipulate the smoke on the 
surface over which it is distributed. Its success de- 
pends upon the ability to secure in smoke every degree 
of tint, from pure white to the deepest black, and to have 
each tint properly located. A very good surface to work 
upon is what is called milk glass — opaque, smoothly 
polished, white glass. Tiles answer as well, such as are 
used in mineral painting, but they are more expensive, 
and can be obtained generally only in small sizes, where- 
as the milk glass comes in large plates and can be cut to 
any size desired. Though much thinner than tiles, the 
amount of heat required in smoking is not sufficient to 
break even the thinnest plates if ordinary precaution be 
used. Very effective pictures can be made upon white 
cardboard also, but the methods of work are somewhat 
different and they will not be given in this article. 

The glass having been selected and cut to the size de- 
sired, clean it thoroughly with soap and water, and then, 
to secure it for work, place it, with the polished side up, 
on a flat wooden board, large enough to allow a margin 
of at least an inch all around. The ordinary drawing- 
board would answer, but it is in most cases unneces- 
sarily heavy. Any carpenter can put together a few quar- 
ter inch strips, properly braced to prevent warping, either 
by cross-pieces at the ends, as in the ordinary drawing- 
board, or by gluing or nailing cross-pieces to the back. 



It is necessary to avoid warping, as any change from the 
flat surface may break the glass before the picture is 
completed. A very convenient way to keep it in proper 
position is by means of ordinary screw eyes inserted 
close enough to the glass for the eyes to overlap, but not 
close enough to press the glass tightly in any direction ; 
they should be put about three or four inches apart. 
The screw eyes, projecting over the glass, support it 
when inverted over the flame for smoking. By turning 
them a little the glass can readily be removed and re- 
placed at any time. 

A little practice will soon make one familiar with the 
action of smoke and the methods of work ; then, with 
patience and care, any picture, almost, may be attempted 
with good promise of success at the first effort. As a 
commencement, lighting an ordinary gas-jet, pass the 
inverted tile or glass once or twice through the flame 
until the surface is pretty darkly smoked ; then, with the 
finger or hard brush, remove the smoke in spots and the 
clean china will be exposed ; then, with a very soft brush, 
do the same in other places, and it will be noticed that 
it has not entirely cleared away the smoke, but that the 
glass remains somewhat tinted. If this tinted surface is 
resmoked and the soft brush applied again over the same 
place, the remaining tint will be a little darker than be- 
fore, a certain amount of smoke adhering each time. 
The more often this is done, the darker the tint becomes, 
until a quite dark surface is obtained which a light 
brushing will not remove. From a darkened surface se- 
cured in this way varying tints can be obtained down to 
the white of the glass by softer or harder brushes — the 
darker the starting tint the more gradations will, of course, 
be possible. 

In this preliminary light brushing I have used an old 
long varnish brush, pulling it to pieces and tying up 
small portions. It will be well to provide yourself for 
general use with a variety of brushes, small and large, 
firm and flexible, hard and soft, hog-hair and sable, and 
what are called blenders or softeners. For background 
effects, firm round brushes with flat ends are useful ; 
sharpen the ends of the wooden handle of some, and 
make a slit in the end of the handle of others and insert 
a fine needle, securing it by thread wound tightly around. 

Try the effects of working with these different brushes 
or tools, and you will readily learn how to grade the 
tints perfectly, the pointed stick ends, and the needle 
points, being effective in removing all traces of smoke in 
as small a spot as may be desired ; with the needle 
point also, the smoke can be very evenly graded. 

With the softeners and flat end brushes try the effects 
secured by gently patting the smoked surfaces without 
brushing, smoking and repatting if desired ; various mot- 
tled effective background effects can be obtained by this 
direct stroke of the brush even when the glass has been 
but once smoked. 

It is convenient to work sometimes with the glass 
upright. This can be done by means of rubber tubes 
attached to the gas-jet, and having burner tips inserted 
in the other end. Candle and other wicks are good 
smokers for small spaces, and for correcting little mis- 
takes, but the ordinary gas-burner, with the flame at dif- 
ferent heights, answers every purpose, and is all the 
writer has used for a great variety of pictures. 

With the ability to secure whatever tint may be de- 
sired, and to locate it correctly, any picture may be at- 
tempted. It will be well to begin with a simple one 
having strong contrasts of black and white. Prepare 
the tint as before described, over the entire surface of 
the glass, leaving it, after the last smoking, unbrushed, 
and as dark as necessary where the darkest places are 
likely to come. Then, with the different brushes, care- 
fully brush in the lighter tints where they belong. The 
softer and smaller the brushes, the better to begin with. 
If, when this has been done, it is found that the picture 
is not dark enough, as a whole or in parts, give a quick 
resmoking, and brush out again where necessary. The 
darker the working tint to begin with, the less occasion 
there will be for this resmoking. Sometimes only small 
spots need darkening ; for these turn the gas low, and 
quickly expose just these spots. 

Do not allow any smoking to obliterate entirely the 
outlines that have been made. If they seem to be lost 
at any time, they can probably be discovered by inclining 
the surface at different angles to the light, and then, while 
in the right position, indicated again by the needle point. 
Very few pictures can be completed without at least one 
resmoking after the outlines and values have been brushed 
and marked in. It will save time to leave the highest 
lights until the last, an intermediate tint answering until 



then. A little experience will help very much in this and 
prove the best teacher. 

The needle and pointed stick will be found indispens- 
able in places which require accurate or delicate work, 
and where perfect shading is needed, as in figures, 
hands and faces, and important outlines of any kind. 
The brush alone, in such instances, will not answer, as it 
is impossible with it to remove the smoke with perfect 
accuracy. With the needle point you can pick your way 
carefully and make no mistakes but such as are easily 
remedied after a little resmoking. The needle, in fact, 
will prove so useful that it will be resorted to more often 
than necessary, when the brush would do the work as 
well and more quickly. 

When the picture is considered finished, it only re- 
mains to fix it. The ordinary charcoal and crayon fix- 




SIDE VIEW OV THE OLD GERMAN LEATHER ETUI 

ON THE OPPOSITE COLUMN. 

atives accomplish this, but the result is unsatisfactory, and 
there is a much better method which leaves nothing to be 
desired, and that is by pouring varnish over the surface. 
I have used Soehn£e Freres' and Devoe's retouching 
varnish with perfect success. It should be done as quickly 
and evenly as possible, as these varnishes are speedy 
driers ; otherwise little ridges would be left. I suppose 
any thin transparent varnish would answer the purpose. 
If the picture is a small one, hold it in a horizontal posi- 
tion, pour on enough varnish to cover it completely, and 
then, tipping the glass, allow it to run off at one corner. 
Small pieces of blotting-paper held against the edges of 
the glass absorb what may remain there. 

When the picture is a large one, it is desirable to 
adopt a little different method. Allow for a small mar- 
gin in making the picture, and, when ready for varnish- 
ing, clean the margin a little and run a small ridge of 
putty down the sides, leading to a small opening at the 
lower edge in the centre of the margin, then, when the 
picture is tipped a little, the varnish may be freely poured 
on, covering every portion of the picture, and allowed to 
run off at the opening below into a cup or saucer. 
Place the picture to dry where it will be free from dust ; 
it will not take long, and the smooth varnished surface 
will be very permanent and satisfactory. No glass will be 
required in framing, and it can be dusted carefully with- 
out injury. 

If there should be reason to repeat an effective picture, 
and it is a copy of a photograph or engraving, the prin- 
cipal features of the original may be drawn upon trac- 
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ing papei , and the lights of the picture cut out of this 
tracing. Then, placing this cut outline over the smoke- 
tinted surface, in the exact position wanted, the smoke 
can be sufficiently brushed away on the exposed spots, 
and a good working outline obtained. 

The directions given can be followed equally well upon 
an ordinary dinner-plate. Few mistakes can be made, 
but such as may be easily corrected by subsequent smok- 
ings. In a landscape, for instance, the sky portion could 
be removed and replaced several times without having to 
change the rest of the picture, it being only necessary to 
brush away carefully the added smoke from the portions 
already correct. This is mentioned that the beginner 
may not be discouraged if his picture is unsatisfactory. 
It can readily be made over again wherever necessary. 

C. D. Gibson. 



porosity on which its action as a cooler depends is due, 
it would appear, to the presence of the salt in the clay 
and to the mild firing. 



The alcarrazas or water-coolers, which are sold 
mainly by dealers in curiosities, may easily be made by 
any one who dabbles in pottery, and who has or can get 
the use of a kiln, small or large. The clay used is of 
the sort required for common pottery. It is first knead- 
ed into pellets of about the size of a nut. These are 
placed under water overnight, and are next day knead- 
ed over into masses of convenient size for working. At 
the same time, from a fortieth to a twentieth part of 
common salt is worked into the clay, the larger propor- 
tion for the largest vases. The vase is made on the 
wheel in the usual manner, but is only half fired. The 



HOW A PAINTING IS RELINED. 



The operation of lifting a picture from a canvas or 
panel which has become rotten or worm-eaten and 
transferring it to a fresh canvas, is easier than is gen- 
erally supposed ; at least, Henry Gamier, in his " Guide 
de 1' Amateur," shows there is nothing marvellous about 
it. In the case of a painting on canvas, one proceeds 
as follows : All fat or resinous matters, including, of 
course, the surface coats of varnish, are first removed, 
and a thin coat of the best glue is put over the picture. 
Grease or varnish would prevent the glue from taking 
hold on the painting, and it is therefore absolutely nec- 
essary to remove them. A light gauze, or, in the case 
of a large painting, a thin cotton or linen cloth is ap- 
plied to the coat of glue, and is pressed down to make it 
adhere firmly and evenly, then it is allowed to dry for a 
day or two. This is covered with five or six sheets of 
paper, glued on successively, all of this preparation 
being called the cartonnage. When the cartonnage is 
dry, the picture is dismounted and placed on a table, 
where it is kept evenly stretched on all four sides. 

It is often pretended that some chemical reagent is 
necessary for the principal operation — that of taking up 
the canvas. Other mystificators say that the canvas 



must, be picked off thread by thread. Commonly, noth- 
ing of the sort is needed. The canvas, turned wrong 
side up, is simply dampened with water and is kept 
moist, by wet cloths, if necessary, for some hours, more 
or less, according to the season. At the end of this 
time, the canvas is gently pulled off by the fingers of 
the operator; beginning with one corner and finishing 
with the opposite. The object of the preparation or 
cartonnage above described is simply to keep the paint- 
ing from crumbling or falling apart when the canvas is 
removed. The back of the painting being exposed, a 
light canvas or gauze is first glued to it, and another 
stronger canvas over that. The cartonnage is then re- 
moved in the same manner as the old canvas has been, 
and the work is done. 

When the painting is on wood, one begins with the 
cartonnage, as above, except that six to eight sheets of 
paper are necessary. The picture is laid, cartonnage 
down, on a table, and well fastened as before. The 
wood is then planed down with a convex plane until it is 
very thin. If badly worm-eaten, it is to be moistened, 
like canvas, and picked off bit by bit. If mostly sound, 
it may come off all together. The painting may then be 
mounted on canvas, or, if it is wished, on a new panel. 
In the latter case, it should have glued to its back, be- 
fore mounting, a light gauze, to keep its particles well 
together, and then a sheet of thin gray porous paper, 
which will take up any moisture which may be in the 
picture and which could not escape through the panel. 
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